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“O* an occasion like this I suppose I will be 
in order if I make a few observations 

relating to music and dance, music in 
particular. If 1 make any remarks I do so in 
all humility before this distinguished audience, 
among whom I find profound scholars and 
experienced musicians. I would group my 
remarks under three broad heads which I shall 
call (1) Preservation, (2) Research and (3) 
Experiment. I shall take up Preservation first 
because unless we conserve and safeguard the 
wealth that we have inherited, it will be Jost 
to us and we cannot derive from it any benefit. 
I am afraid that we have not been doing much in 
the direction of preservation. We have inherited 
the kritis and kirtanas of composers like Sri 
Purandaradasa, Sri Tyagaraja, Sri Muttuswami 
Dikshitar and Sri Syama Sastri of whom any 
country in the world can be proud of. They have 
left for us innumerable compositions, several of 
which fortunately can still be sung and played in 
the manner in which they were rendered when 
they were created. It is partly due to the sishya 
parampara of the great masters. But, latterly, 
It is becoming more and more difficult to 
recognise these compositions in their original 
form. Sri Tyagaraja, it is true, introduced what 
may be called a novel feature, namely, the use 
of sangatis, in. his kritis, 1 believe in respect 
of many of his kritis it may not be difficult 
to determine the original sangatis which 
Sri Tyagaraja himself used. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been to introduce new additional 
Sangatis by individual musicians, with the result 
that the kriti as actually rendered in a concert 
of today is, to some extent at least, different 
from the kriti_ as composed by one or other of 
the famous Vaggeyakaras. It is also a matter 
of regret that already several of the Kritis are 
becoming obsolete and the time may come 
when students of Carnatic Music will not know 
the correct rendering of many of them. [ 
would only give one instance. I was told that 
there are very few musicians who know to sing 
correctly the Varali kirtana in the pancharatina 
group of Sri Tyagaraja. I myself discovered 
it on a few occasions at the aradhana at 
Tiruvayyar. If this can happen even to one of 
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javalis and padas. 


the pancharatnas, it can certainly happen to 
scores, probably hundreds of other kirtanas. 
If this can be said of Sri Tyagaraja, who is 
probably the most popular composer of Carnatic 
Music, the position regarding the masterpieces 
of Sri Muttuswami Dikshitar and Sri Syama 
Sastri is worse. There is one handicap under 
which we suffer in the task of preservation of 
the works of the old masters. That is the 
absence of a completely adequate notation. 
The sapta swaras alone are not sufficient. An 
attempt was made, as you know, in the Sangita 
Sampradaya Pradarsini, to use symbols to de- 
note glides, quivers and other features which 
sometimes are the life of a raga or a phrase. I 
have for many years pondered this sad state of 
affairs and I have formed the opinion that at 
present the only effective way of preservation 
of these kritis in their original form is to make 
extensive tape recordings of the compositions 
as rendered by the leading musicians still luckily 
with us. What I have said before regarding 
kritis and kirtanas is equally true regarding the 
The talented family of the 
late Srimati Dhanammal possesses a rich reper- 
toire of this type of composition. I am glad to 
tell you that the Central Sangeet Natak Akademi 
has appointed a committee with that well- 
known scholar and devotee of Carnatic Music, 
Sangita Kalanidhi Sri T. L. Venkatarama 
Ayyar, as Chairman, to formulate a large-scale 
scheme of recording. They have made suggestions 
which we hope to implement. But may I venture 
to say one thing while on this subject. I make 
an appeal to all the great musicians with us to 
make a little sacrifice for the sake of Carnatic. 
Music and co-operate with us and with other 
bodies like the Music Academy and make the 
venture a success. I wish to emphasise the fact 
that these recordings will not be exploited 
commercially. They will be like books of 
reference and copies will be treasured in music 
libraries all over the country to educate and 
inspire successive generations of students of 
music. 


“Such recording is, I think, extremely neces- 
sary also in the matter of raga alapana. It has 


often been said that raga is the pivot of Carnatic 
Music, and the complete swaroopa and bhava 
of the raga are brought out fully in the raga 
alapana done in a proper way and exhaustively, 
The orthodox paddhati or method of alapana 
may be divided into three stages. The first is 
the introduction. Each raga has its individuality 
and the object of the introduction is to 
indicate to the listeners what the raga is. It is 
generally done by beginning in the shadja of the 
madhyasthayi and then dwelling on sanchara 
In all the three sthayis, coming back to the 
madhyasthayi shadja. This introductory part 
has been called the akshiptika or ayattam, 
Then comes the main body of the alapana. The 
musician develops the raga at this stage and 
hence it is known as raga-vardhini. This is 
generally done in three parts. The first part is 
in vilamba-kala, One begins with the shadja 
in the madhyasthayi, and after sanchara with 
nice gamakas, one goes up to the shadja in the 
tarasthayi (aroha) and comes back to the 
shadja in the madhyasthayi. The second part 
1s more elaborate. Here the expert musician 
has the fullest opportunity of demonstrating his 
mastery of the raga. He sometimes reaches the 
madhyama and panchama in the tarasthayi, and 
after delighting the audience with fascinating 
embellishments, he returns to the shadja in the 
madhyasthayi. This part is generally done in 
the madhyasthayi alone, though for effect other 

sthayis ate also resorted to. In the third part, 

sanchara is mostly in the farasthayi. Then 
comes the conclusion which has a technical 

name, makarini. In this part the alapana is in 

all the three sthayis. The sancharas which 

consist of several prayogas ending in the ‘same 

swara, as for instance, ma ga ri, ri ma ga Fi, 

ri pama ga ri, bring out the beauty of the raga. 

The sanchara will be both in the arohana and 

the avarohana. Theexpert takes each of the 

swaras beginning with shadja as the sthayi 

swara, He then takes the rishabha and then 

the gandhara and other swaras one by one. 

Likewise, the avarohana sthayi sancharas. In 

the alapana of a particular raga, a great vidwan 

can also make use of what is called the graha- 
bheda and introduce an element of novelty and 

enhancement of bhava by contrast. This is done 
by taking the rishabha of the raga in which the 
alapana is being done as the shadja, and using 
the other swaras of the alapana raga,in which 
Case there would be a change of the raga. This 
diversion is not easy and requires both constant 
practice and thorough knowledge. You will 
all agree with me that now-a-days we never hear 
raga alapana in this intensive and extensive 


manner. Partly this is due to the time element. 
I remember the days when I used to go and 
listen to a vocal recital by a leading musician 
from about 4 o’clock in the evening till nearly 
10 inthe night. Gradually the length came to 
four hours. I believe now it is about three 
hours. I realise that it will be unfair to criticise 
a vidwan for finishing the raga alapana ina 
few minutes, to go on to tanam and pallavi, 
each again taking a few minutes. He has to 
cover within the three hours not only these 
items but also several kirtanas and other 
popular songs including at least one Hindstani 
song. In the national programme of the All 
India Radio the musician is given only an hour 
and half. I must say in this connection that 
up in the North the exposition of a raga takes 
far more time than in the South at present. I 
see no formidable reason why that should not 
be so here too. In the circumstances I submit 
that there must be recording of complete 
expositions of the well-known ragas at least. 


“The next head is Research. Now, research 
can be either of purely historical value or of 
value to the living music of today on account 
of the inspiration which it may receive from 
the discoveries consequent on research. There 
are many unpublished text books on music which 
are bound to supply us much information 
relating to the theory of music. Here I must 
stress the importance of /akshana. The other 
day I read an article written by a devoted 
scholar of Indian Music lamenting the neglect 
of lakshana in the present day. I dono think 
that there is any essential conflict between 
lakshana and sampradaya. There should not 
be. It is idle to defend anything which is 
vilakshana or avalakshana on the ground that 
itis according to sampradaya. There is much 
scope for improvement in the teaching of music 
which has largely been on an empirical basis, 
without a grounding in theory. 


“Research is tedious work and also specia- 
lised work. Mere love of music alone is not 
sufficient. Infinite patience, scientific approach 
and imagination, besides scholarship are 
needed. I do not think that we have encouraged 
research scholars by providing them with 
facilities, financial and otherwise. Not only 
bodies like the Academies, but also Universities 
and Education Departments of the States 
should actively promote research in arts like 
_music and dance. While on this topic I must 
mention the reference in your Welcome Address 
‘to one of your projects, namely, to set up an 
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Institute of Comprarative Music. It isa most 
fascinating project whose scope is almost limit- 
less. MayI plead for making it also an Insti- 
tute of Comparative Dance as well. I think 
we have sadly neglected the study of our dance 
forms in their further development in the far 
eastern countries like Cambodia, Bali, Java, etc. 
At a recent meeting of the representatives of 
Asian countries convened under the auspices 
of the Asian Theatre Institute, there was discus- 
sion on the implementation of the following 
objectives, namely, to conduct research in the 
dramatic forms of Indian and other Asian 
countries, to provide facilities for research by 
artistes and scholars for countries of Asia, to 
provide for exchange of dramatic forms between 
different Asian countries and through study and 
experimentation to create an understanding of 
the indigenous theatre forms in relation to 
contemporary forms, to collect material for 
evolving new patterns and forms in theatre 
production. The UNESCO has provided for a 
workshop of theatre workers to be held in 
India, and in the next year another workshop 
in Japan to continue the work. May I suggest 
that the same objectives may be kept in view 
in organising the Institute of Comparative 
Music and Dance. 


“Finally I come to Experiment. I am aware 
that in art there is no law of progress. If 
Shakespeare and Kalidasa wrote their master- 
pieces centuries ago, it does not mean that 
today our authors are producing works far 
greater than theirs, But, at the same time, it is 
obvious that any system of art cannot remain 
static. If it tends to do so, it becomes gradually 
fossilised and lifeless. There must be constant 
endeavour towards new art forms and new 
treatment of old themes. I am acutely con- 
scious of the fact that I am treading on delicate, 
if not dangerous, ground in making any 
suggestions in this matter. Experiment can be 
either within the traditional framework or it 
may be eclectic. If the new form -has no 
relation whatever to the existing forms, I would 
not call it experiment. As you are aware, 
Venkatamakhin’s scheme of melakartas is one 
of the most brilliant achievements in the 
mathematics of music. With permutation and 
commutation, the number of janya  ragas 
can be innumerable. It cannot be said that 
the great masters of the past have exhausted 
all of them. Tyagaraja himself composed Kritis 


in new ragas which apparently had not been: 


used before. Muttuswami Dikshitar gave 
proper place to many ragas of the Hindustani 


system in the Carnatic scheme of scales. I 
venture to suggest that there is scope for the 
eminent musicians of our time to compose in 
new ragas. It has often been said that many 
of the apobrva melakartas will not delight the 
heart and soul of the ordinary audience. Iam, 
however, not sure of what audiences of today 
and tomorrow may like or not like. Even 
rock-n-roll tunes appear to attract our young: 
men. Ragas which were left untouched because 
of their bizarre pattern may shock people into 
appreciation. This remark may appear to be 
cynical but on that account it need not 
be brushed aside. Not only Tyagaraja and 
Dikshitar but: also composers like Patnam 
Subramania Ayyar, Tiruvayyar Subramania 
Ayyar,’ Muthiah Bhagavatar and _ others 
have composed some of their kritis in new 
unfamiliar ragas. This is one field of experiment, 


“Then there is the attempt at orchestration. 
I speak with great hesitation because of the 
presence of the esteemed President of the year, 
Sri T. K. Jayarama Ayyar, who has devoted 
considerable time and energy to the orchestra- 
tion of Indian Music. I must confess that even 
to this day I am unable to comprehend the 
fundamental conceptions of this attempt. With 
my very limited knowledge I have always 
thought that Indian Music was essentially 
melodic. Within the orthodox set-up, I cannot 
easily imagine how the principle of harmony, 
which is the basis of orchestration, can be fitted 
into the melody of our ragas. If each raga is 
a fixed scale of notes, how can there be any 
introduction of a dissonant note? Of course I 
remember the Madras Symphony. That is 
really an example of Western music, though it 
may employ themes and phrases from Carnatic 
ragas. Sometimes when the word ‘orchestra’ is 
used, what is meant is group-singing, that is 
to say, when for example. four players on 
flute, four players on violin and two on veena all 
play the same kriti of Tyagaraja. But with all 
respect, that is wrong use of the word orchestra. 
I, however, keep an open mind on this subject. 
I shall watch without any prejudice or partisan- 
ship further developments in this direction. 
It is gratifying that eminent musicians and 
musicologists like our worthy President and 
Prof. Sambamurthi believe in this experiment. 


“Before I conclude, I only wish to impress 
upon you one aspect of Indian Music which 
should never be lost sight of, namely, its’ 
spiritual basis. In this age of predominant 
secular interests, there is the danger of its being. 
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lost sight of. With your leave I shall quote to 
you from a great savant who though inter- 
national by birth and breeding was funda- 
mentally Indian in culture, the late Ananda 
Coomaraswami. In an article on Indian Music 
he says: 
‘This Indian Music is essentially im- 
personal: it reflects an emotion and an 
experience which are deeper and wider and 
older than the emotion or wisdom of any 
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single individual. Its sorrow is without 
tears, its joy without exultation and it is 
passionate without any loss of serenity. It 
is in the deepest sense of the words all 
human. ........ The singer is still a magi- 
cian, and the song is a ritual. a sacred 
ceremony, an ordeal which is designed 
to set at rest that wheel of the imagina- 
tion and the senses which alone hinder us 
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from contact with reality’. 


